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ever divined, for instance, that in one drop of water might
be seen myriads of living beings.    These beings have existed
throughout all time, but man has been able to contemplate
them, for only two centuries.    Our visual power over micro-
scopic beings was until then unknown.   The least enlightened,
the most careless student of this day, regards with indiffer-
ence things which Aristotle, Hippocrates, Pliny, Galienus,
Albertus Magnus, and Eoger Bacon could not have contem-
plated, or even suspected to exist.    The discovery of the
telescope, in the days of Kepler and Galileo, hurled back the
boundaries of the human intellect and threw open to its
investigation a domain hitherto sealed from its sight.    There,
where Hipparchus and Ptolemy had seen nothing, Galileo,
Huyghens, Kepler, made, in a few nights, by the aid of the
telescope, discoveries of hitherto unsuspected celestial splen-
dour.    The satellites of Jupiter and Saturn, a multitude of
new stars, the phases of Venus, and, at a later period, the
" discovery of new planets only to be seen by the telescope,
the observation of spots on the sun, and the revolution of the
nebulae into collections of stars, were the almost immediate
consequences of the invention of the telescope.    Thus we
learned that, by the aid of art, the human eye can penetrate
the most distant regions of heaven.

Let us now suppose all the powers of the telescope and all
those of the microscope concentrated in the sense of vision;
that is to say, that in addition to all objects placed at ordi-
nary distances, it can discern all microscopic objects, and at
the same time all the celestial bodies invisible to the naked